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Notes. 


ENGLISHMEN AS GERMAN AUTHORS. 


AmoncG the minor German poets there are 
a@ fair number of English birth. These men 
are either the sons of English parents born 
in Germany or there for professional reasons 
or for purposes of study. The first of these 
Englishmen as German poets are in point of 
time three born between 1763 and 1770— 
Collins, Mellish, and Sinclair. ; 

Collins (1763-1814) wrote Masonic songs 
as well as other poems not published till 
after his death. As at this date the students 
at the University of K6nigsberg were in 
every faculty obliged to attend lectures on 
philosophy, Collins must have studied under 
Kant during the year he spent at that Uni- 
versity (1784-5). He seems to be the only 
one of English birth who attended Kant’s 
lectures. 











Mellish (1768-1823), who at the age of 
thirty had received the title of Prussian 
“Kammerherr,” lived in Weimar on a 
friendly footing with Goethe and other 
literary men in Court circles. His poems 
appeared in 1818 as ‘German Poems of an 
Englishman,’ with some translations. They 
have never been reprinted. 

Sinclair (1770-1815) was the son ot a 


| learned Scottish baronet of some importance 


in the political world. He studied from 
1788 to 1793 in Tiibingen, where he made 
the acquaintance of Hélderlin, the author 
of ‘Hyperion,’ who later dedicated two 
poems to him. It is interesting to note 
that the biographers of Hélderlin do not 
seem to be aware that Sinclair, who did 
his best to help the unhappy _half-insane 
poet, was a Scotchman. Sinclair is generally 
known in Germany as Isaak von Sinclair. 
He is the author of tragedies on the Huguenot 
risings in the Cevennes, published in 1806. 
Some of my information about the above 
authors I owe to Briimmer’s ‘ Lexikon der 
deutschen Dichter bis Ende des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts.’ 

Between 1802 and 1865 were born five 
Englishmen who wrote German poems. 
The eldest of these, Charles Major-F orseyth 
(1802-1852), the son of a Scottish merchant 
captain, was born in Memel. He becamea 
clergyman, and published a volume of poems 
in 1846. The second, Sir Henry H. F. B. 
Maxse (1832-83), Governor of Heligoland and 
afterwards of Newfoundland, married in 1860 
a German actress. Through the influence of 
his wife he took a great interest in the 
German theatre, for which he wrote three 
plays, one of which, ‘ Louise de la Valliére,’ 
has often been performed. 

The remaining three poets, Perey Andree, 
Mackay, and Marshal], are described in 
Briimmer’s ‘ Lexikon der deutschen Dichter 
und Prosaisten des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.’ Of these, Perey Andrex, born in 
1858, wrote two plays; and Marshall, born 
in 1865, published a volume of poems in 
1895 under the title of ‘Einsame Blumen.’ 

John Henry Mackay, born at Greenock 
in 1864, came to Germany at the age of two. 
He is a very fruitful poet and dramatist, 
besides being the author of numerous philo- 
sophical writings in defence of his stand- 
point as an individualistic anarchist. Among 
his works are translations of American and 
English poets, and a Social Democratic 
poem entitled ‘Arma parata fero.’ In the 
history of philosophy Mackay appears 
as the editor of the minor works of Stirner, 
the individualist. 
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This list of Englishmen as German authors 
would not be complete without mention of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the author of 
‘Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts’ and of a life of Wagner. There 
is hardly an educated German who is un- 
acquainted with Chamberlain’s works. 

H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 





THACKERAY’S NOSE. 


Tuts being the centenary of the great “ M. A 
Titmarsh,’ no doubt many old tales will be 
raked up, memories of the gentle cynic 
whose satire was (nearly always) genial and 
full of good fun. ; s ‘ 

About a year after his death [was journey- 
ing northwards from London on one of the 
main railways, and as I was to have several 
hours of it, I had provided myself with 
an interesting novel, then in its zenith of 
popularity—* Vanity Fair.” My only com- 
panions in a first-class compartment were 
two nice old ladies, sisters, and during some 
hours together we had become mutually 
friendly. The acquaintance began by one of 
the ladies noticing the title of the volume I 
was reading :— 

‘““ You seem much engrossed with your book ; 
so were we when it came out first, for we knew 
the author well, and in his boyhood, when at 
Charterhouse, he often visited us in his vacations. 
He was a most charming boy, not only by nature, 
but also remarkably handsome, and, in those 
early days, noticeable by his beautiful aquiline 
features. We missed seeing him for a time, and 
then had him again for our visitor. But his 
features were so altered, we scarcely knew the 
handsome lad of former visits. We did not like 
to vex the boy, for his whole nature seemed 
changed, and we attributed it to mortification 
at the cruel injury to the main feature of his 
face. ; 

“One day he told us how it had happened. 
Being one of the youngest pupils, he was chosen 
bv one of the older lads, a rather proud aristocrat 
in his way, to act as his fag. Thackeray bore it 
as well as he could, but demurred to some more 
arbitrary command than usual, and flatly refused 
to obey. Whereupon the young ‘aristocrat’ 
caught Thackeray up, held his head under his 
arm, and, with the heel of his boot used as a 
hammer, beat the beautiful aquiline nose quite 
flat with his face; in fact, breaking and injuring 
its structure completely—the excuse being 
© You ’ll clean my boots next time, sir.’ ” 

The lad was completely cowed; he had 
only been in the school a short time, and had 
no friends ; so he bore the punishment, but 
it seemed to change his nature, and the 
ladies said that the eynical, satirical spirit 
so remarkable in his writings of later years, 
they always attributed to this horrible 
treatment in his childhood. 
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Thackeray in later years made much fun 
of his broken nose, comparing his to Michael} 
Angelo’s, whose beauty had been spoilt by 
Torrigiano’s mallet ; but that was a more 
dignified tool than the heel of a snob’s boot. 
JOHN Warp. 

[The usual account says that Venables broke 

Thackeray’s nose in fair fight. ] 





JOHN BOXALL. 


Boxatt’s life in the ‘D.N.B.’ (like that in 
Mr. Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary ') 
does not seem to be quite accurate :— 

“He took orders, but....abstained from 

exercising the functions of his ministry during 
the reign of Edward VI.”’ 
As to this, it appears from Dr. Frere’s 
‘Marian Reaction,’ p. 255, that he received 
all orders up to the priesthood in June, 1554, 
in London. 

** On Queen Mary’s accession he was appointed 

her majesty’s secretary of state, dean of Ely, 
prebendary of Winchester, and warden of Win- 
chester College (1554).” 
He did not become a Secretary of State 
before March, 1557, and was not sole 
Secretary of State before April, 1558; and 
he was never Dean of Ely, nor, so far as 
would appear, Prebendary of Winchester. 
Again, the ‘D.N.B.’ states that he was 
“appointed prebendary of York” in 1558. 
This also appears to be an error. He 
resigned the Wardenship of Winchester 
College in 1556, and the deanery of Norwich 
in 1558. These resignations are not recorded 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

On Queen Elizabeth’s accession Boxall was 
deprived of all his offices, including (it 
would seem) nine ecclesiastical preferments, 
viz., the deanery of Peterborough (to which 
he was appointed in 1557), the deanery of 
Windsor (1557), a canonry at Windsor (1558), 
the prebend of Newington in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral] (1558), the prebend of Grantham in 
Salisbury Cathedral (1558), the archdeaconry 
of Ely (1556), the first stall in Ely Cathedral 
(1554), the rectory of Hatfield, Hertford- 
shire (1554), and the prebend of Ilton in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells (the date of 
his appointment to which is unknown). 
Some of these preferments find no mention 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ which also omits to record 
that he was committed to the custody of 
Archbishop Parker, 2 November, 1559. 
Thence he was transferred a close prisoner 
to the Tower, 18 June, 1560. His imprison- 
ment there was relaxed 6 September, 1560, 
to the extent of his being allowed to meet 
three of the other prisoners at meals. It 
would seem that he fell ill, and was offered 
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the choice of going into the custody of Arch- 
bishop Parker again or into that of Bishop 
Grinlal, and that he preferred to remain 
in the Tower. 

On 15 September, 1563, the plague then 
being prevalent in London, and it being 
thought well to remove the prisoners for 
religion from the Tower, Boxall was com- 
mitted to the custody of Archbishop 
Parker at Bekesbourne in Kent, being made 
to pay for his board and lodging. He was 
there a prisoner 3 June, 1564. In October, 
1567, he was still in the Archbishop’s custody, 
although it had been in some ways relaxed. 

In a letter to Bullinger dated 10 August, 
1571, Parkhurst writes that he ‘died at 
Lambeth, where also Thirlby....died before 
him” ; but Parker says that he had allowed 
him to go in his illness to a friend’s house in 
London, where he died. The date of his 
death is variously given as the 3rd or 4th 
of March, 1570/71. 

JoHuN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Str CHARLES HAanBuRY WILLIAMS, SIR 
WooDBINE PARISH, AND THOMAS CARLYLE. 
—The recent publication of ‘A Life of Sir 
Woodbine Parish’ by his grand-daughter, 
the Hon. Nina Kay Shuttleworth, reminds 
me that I have in my possession an interest- 
ing volume that was formerly in the library 
of that distinguished diplomatist, and bears 
his book-plate. This volume is made up 
of extracts from the third volume of ‘ The 
Works of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams,’ 
1822 (pp. 61-109, 208-40, and i-Ixxxi), 
together with a MS. account of the Court 
of Vienna contained in a letter from Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams to the Duke of 
Newcastle, which extends to 55 octavo 
pages. This letter is undated, but as Sir 
Charles was in Vienna in 1752, it was 
ascribed by Sir W. Parish to that year. 
The volume is prefaced by the following 
note :— 

‘** This volume contains some Memorials written 
by Sir C. H. W™ relative to the foreign Courts 
and Countries where he was employed on H. M*"* 
Diplomatic Service—Saxony, Poland, Russia. 

‘* The poems which formed the remainder of the 
publication are only remarkable for their in- 
decency, and have been cut out. 

“The MS. account of the Court of Vienna 
has never been published.—W.P.”’ 

Before the MS., which is not in the hand- 
writing of Sir Woodbine Parish, is the follow- 
ing note by him :— 

“The following Despatch is copied from one 
furnished to Sir George (afterwards Earl) Macart- 
ney on his proceeding on his Special Mission to 
Russia in 1766—in my possession. W. Parish.” 


At the end of the volume the following 
letter is inserted :— 
St. Leonard’s, April, 1865. 
DeEAR BLAKISTON,—I have long intended send- 
ing you this Volume, w" contains an unpub- 
lished despatch of Sir Chas. Hanbury Williams 
to the Sec’ of State the Duke of Newcastle in 
1752, giving a very interesting account of the 
Court of Vienna at that time, thinking it would 
be of interest to your friend Carlyle; but I fear 
now it will arrive too late to be of any use to him, 
seeing that he has completed his great Work, but 
you may send it to him, and he is quite at liberty 
to take a copy of it, if he wishes for it. Yrs. 
sincerely, WOoDBINE PARISH. 
Carlyle wrote the following remarks om 
the blank page of this letter :— 
““T have not taken any copy: but feel greatly 
obliged to Sir Woodbine Parish for his goodness. 
“It is pity the letter were not dated; the 
real year of it must be 1753 (not °2); and to 
German readers the chief novelty in it is Hanbury’s 
complete mistake as to the real purposes notions 
and position of Kaunitz in regard to the matters 
handled between them. Sharp political spectacles 
on Hanbury’s part, on Kaunitz’s a perfect cloak of 
darkness ! T. C. (Chelsea, 11 May).” 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


THE GREEN Park LopGE.—So little seems. 
to be known about the Deputy Ranger’s 
Lodge in the Green Park that the following 
unpublished facts about it, from the Pitt 
Papers (P.R.O. bundle 139), may be useful 
to London topographers. They were written 
by Lord William Gordon, who was the 
brother of Lord George, and who had made 
the town talk by bolting with Lady Sarah 
Bunbury a few years before. Dating from 
‘Green Park Lodge,” 20 April, 1789, he 
wrote :— 

‘“* Lord William Gordon presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Pitt, and sends enclosed a statement 
of his situation as Deputy Ranger of the Parks, 
and wishes very much that Mr. Pitt would take 
the first opportunity of mentioning it to his 
Majesty. Lord William begs Mr. Pitt to recol- 
lect that his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
give him a grant of the premises upwards of ten 
years ago, and Lord William would wish to 
obtain a permanent grant of the same, including 
the House, for such term of years as might be 


| thought reasonable, instead of holding it on the 


present precarious terms. As Lord and Lady 
William are extremely anxious on this subject, 
they wish to know as soon as possible the result 
of the application which they flatter themselves 
Mr. Pitt will make to his Majesty on their behalf. 

‘(The application :] Lord William Gordon is 
bound to pay to the Hon. Mr. Shirley £400 
per annum during the life of Mr. Shirley. In 
consequence of the above agreement Mr. Shirley 
resigned his appointment of Deputy Ranger to 
Lord William Gordon. The above arrangement 
was previously laid before his Majesty, who 
was graciously pleased to approve it. Lord 
Oxford, as Ranger, also approved it, and appointed 





Lord William Deputy Ranger in consequence. 
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“In addition to the £400 per annum paid to 

Mr. Shirley since the agreement was made (now 
upwards of ten years), and which in any event 
must be continued to be paid during his life, 
Lord William has expended upwards of £8,000 
upon the premises. The reason for so doing and 
for granting the annuity of £400 to Mr. Shirley 
was on the faith of Mr. Shirley’s assurances that 
the Deputy Ranger was never moved from his 
house and office, but which assurances Lord 
William had lately reason to think would not have 
been of much avail. Under these circumstances 
Lord and Lady William Gordon flatter them- 
selves Mr. Pitt will not think them unreasonable 
when they request him to state their hopes to his 
Majesty that they may receive a grant of the 
house and premises for such term of years as his 
Majesty under all circumstances may think 
reasonable.”* 
Lady William had meantime also written 
about the case on 1 April to Dundas, who 
was a great friend of her husband’s sister-in- 
law the witty Jane Maxwell, Duchess of 
Gordon. I may add that a steel engraving 
of the Lodge appeared in The Lady’s Maga- 
zine of the period. J. M. Buttoc#. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BERKSHIRE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS, 
c. 1800.—The following particulars are 
taken from the churchwardens’ account- 
book, 1796-1847, of the parish of South 
Moreton, Berks. The most noticeable ex- 
penditure was for the destruction of sparrows 
and vermin, which in one year came to 
31. 19s. 6d. In May, 1798 (e.g.), 429 sparrows, 
or sparrow-heads, were paid for at the rate 
of 2d. a dozen; polecats and hedgehogs 
brought 4d. each; weasels, 3d. or 4d. ; 
stoats, 3d.; and one “ wheratt,”? 3d. Per- 
haps the last was a ferret, but the word 
only occurs once. (The spelling has all the 
pleasing variety of untrammelled genius.) 
No rats are mentioned. Probably these 
payments ceased when compulsory church- 
rates were abolished. 

The Holy Communion was _ celebrated 
four times a year, at Easter, Whitsuntide, 
Michaelmas, and Christmas, for which the 
bread and wine cost ll. 2s.—doubtless 
4 bottles and 4 loaves. There are entries of 
** washing the cloths for the altar,” showing 
that the last word was regarded as usual 
and proper. Sometimes “up” is written 
“op,” which is the local pronunciation to 
this day. FCB. 


ANNA HOWE AND CHARLOTTE GRANDISON. 
—The similarity between the character of 
Anna Howe in Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe’ and of Charlotte Grandison in his 
‘Sir Charles Grandison’ has often been 
referred to by his biographers (Austin 


'C. L. Thomson, ‘Samuel Richardson,’ 
|p. 205). Both Anna Howe and Charlotte 
Grandison treat their not very manly lovers, 
Charles Hickman and Lord G—, in much 
the same free and rude way. It has, how- 
ever, not been pointed out that Richardson 
himself has called attention in an interesting 
passage to the close similarity between the 
two characters (‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ 
i. 341, ed. 1902). Harriet Byron writes on 
this subject to Lucy Selby :— 

‘* Lord G— appeared to advantage, as Sir Charles 

managed it, under the awful eye of Miss Grandi- 
son. Upon my word, Lucy, she makes very free 
with him. I whispered her, that she did.—A 
very Miss Howe, said I. To avery Mr. Hickman, 
rewhispered she.—But here’s the difference. 
I am not determined to have Lord G—. Miss 
Howe yielded to her mother’s recommendation, 
and intended to marry Mr. Hickman even when 
she used him worst.”’ 
This is the only passage in the body of his 
novels in which Richardson refers to his 
own works. The difference noted by Char- 
lotte Grandison between Anna Howe and 
herself does not afterwards exist, as she 
later on accepts Lord G—. 


The first one to point out the similarity 
between Anna Howe and Charlotte Grandi- 
son was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in a 
letter dated 20 October, N.S., 1755. She 
had read the first two “tomes” of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’ before 22 September 
in the same year. It seems that Lady Mary 
discovered for herself the similarity between 
the two characters. and was not thinking 
of the passage in Richardson quoted above. 
Anna Howe and Charlotte Grandison are 
severely condemned by Lady Mary (‘ Letters,’ 
ii. 290, ed. 1893) :— 

“His Anna How [sic] and Charlotte Grandison 
are recommended as_ patterns of charming 
pleasantry....Charlotte acts with an ingratitude 
that I think too black for human nature, with such 
coarse jokes and low expressions as are only to be 
heard among the lowest class of people.” 

The only expressions used by Charlotte 
Grandison which Lady Mary could have 
considered “low ”’ are the following :— 

““T’ll be hanged if Miss Byron thinks so, re- 
whispered she.”—‘ Sir Charles Grandison,’ i. 285. 

‘““Come, come, get us some breakfast....I 
don’t choose to eat my gloves....Hang ceremony, 
said she, sitting down first, let slower souls com- 
pliment: and taking some muffin, I’ll have 
breakfasted before these pray, madams, and pray, 
my dears, are seated.”’—I., i. 301. 

The various bibliographies in the works 
on Richardson do not mention Lessing’s 
account of his novels, which may be read in 
Karl Lachmann’s edition. Lessing did not 





Dobson, ‘Samuel Richardson,’ p. 158, and | object to Charlotte Grandison, for he refers 
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to her and Harriet Byron as “‘ junge Frauen- | 


zimmer von guter Erziehung, und munterer 
Gemiitsart ” (vol. vii. p. 399). 

Some excellent remarks on the influence 
of the characters of Anna Howe and of 
Charlotte Grandison on the English novel 
are to be found in a work by Wilhelm 
Dibelius entitled ‘ Englische Romankunst.’ 

H. G. Warp. 

Aachen. 


Cart. Cook Memoriau. — Now that 
the long outstanding debt of Britain to its 
great sailor is about to be paid by the 
erection of his statue in the Metropolis, I 
may call to mind, as a possible stimulus to 
subscribers, the way his achievement and 
death impressed the imagination of his con- 
temporaries in England and on the Continent, 
as shown by one or two of the monuments, 
less individual than a statue, which were 
raised in England and France to comme- 
morate his voyages. That these should 
have sometimes taken the form of tombs, 
tablets, and memorials in gardens was 
in the taste of the time, which had lately 
brought to the highest pitch of poignancy 
the Sentimental Farm of Southcote at 
Woburn and the Jardin Larmoyant of 
Shenstone at the Leasowes. 

In Lord Temple’s gardens at Stowe, for 
instance (where Nelson was later com- 
memorated by a seat and a walk), a monu- 
ment to the memory of Cook was erected 
on one of the small islands, in what was 
called the Grotto River. The pedestal 
supported a terrestrial globe, upon which are 
delineated the equatorial, tropical, and other 
lines, with the following inscription :— 

Te maris et terre numeroque carentis arene 

Mensorem. 
’T was thine to track the Ocean’s endless round, 
Each distant shore and Earth's extremest bound. 
And in the die at the pedestal was inserted a 
medallion of Captain Cook in marble and 
under it a tablet 

Jacobo Cook MDCCLXXVIII. 





In the Garden at Méréville (erected by La | 


Borde, and engraved in his ‘ Nouveaux 
Jardins de la France’) was raised ‘ Le 
Tombeau de Cook ” (in macabre rivalry to the 
real tomb of Rousseau on the Isle of Poplars 
at Ermenonville), with bas-reliefs of 


savages, broken columns, and _ funerary 
urns; but the monument was less truly 
a tribute to Cook than to La Borde’s two 
sailor sons, shipmates with La Pérouse, 
the great French circumnavigator, who 
perished in the South Seas in 1788, but whose 
fate was only definitely ascertained in 1828. 





At Chalfont St. Giles, Admiral Sir Hugh 


' Palliser, Lord of the Vache, erected a brick 


building with a pedestal in front of it to 
Captain James Cook, “‘ the ablest and most 
renowned navigator this or any other 
country hath produced.” 

It is right that Cook’s statue should be 
set up immediately after that of General 
Wolfe; for Cook, when Master of the 
‘‘Mercury”’ and not yet a Naval Lieutenant, 
took the soundings in the St. Lawrence, and 
made a chart of the river below Quebec, 
which must have materially contributed 
to the success of Wolfe’s landing at the 
Cove named after him and of his victory on 
the Heights of Abraham. An obelisk, 100 ft. 
high, stands upona hill in the Park at Stowe, 
inscribed to Major-General Wolfe :— 

Ostendunt terris hunc tantum Fata. 
The Fates but shew him to the world. 

February 14, St. Valentine’s Day, is the 
anniversary of Cook’s death in 1779. 

A. ForBES SIEVEKING. 

12, Seymour Street, W. 


BaptisMAL Scarr.—At the baptism of 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s son and heir at Went- 
worth Woodhouse on 11th February we are 
told that 


“the babe was borne to the chapel wrapped 
in the famous Norman scarf presented to an 
ancestor by William the Conqueror. This scarf 
has played an important part in the christening 
of Fitzwilliam heirs for centuries. It has a 
romantic history. An ancestor of the Fitz- 
williams was Ambassador at the Court of William 
of Normandy, and attended the Conqueror on his 
expedition to England in the year 1066. Sir 
William Fitzwilliam displayed such conspicuous 
bravery at the battle of Hastings that the Con- 
queror unfastened a scarf from his arm and pre- 
sented it to him in recognition of his valour.” — 
Eastern Morning News, 13 Feb. 

When Sir Robert Southwell was at Milton 
in 1684 Lord Fitzwilliam showed him 


“the ontiquities of his family, amons whom 
the last twelve have been called Williams. They 
have affected this name from William Fitzwilliams, 
who entered with the Conqueror, and being 
Marshal of the Lamp [an error for Camp] in the 
famous fight of Battle Abbey, the Conqueror 
gave him his own scarf in reward of his prowess 
that day. This scarf they preserve sacred, and 
by custom lay it over the face of all the male 
children when ee ae Calendar of Or- 
monde MSS.,’ N.S. iv. 594 (1906). 
W. C. B. 


Scour=Spy," Sneax.—The ‘ Century 
Dictionary’ gives a quotation from * Rode- 
rick Random’ in illustration of the meaning 
of scout as a spy, a sneak, but it would seem 
to have: been of decidedly earlier use. In 
the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
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Colonial Series,’ vol. ii., 1680-1720, p. 607, 
is given a petition dated 25 July, 1709, of 
John Sober of Barbados, ‘‘ forced to leave 
the island, his business and family, by an 
unjust prosecution forced against him by the 
Governor,” Mitford Crowe. In an affidavit 
Sober said that 

““he was so exasperated by the indecent and 
unbecoming manner in which the Governor 
behaved to his wife and sister that he declared 
that, though he must respect her Majesty’s 
Governor, if Mr. Crowe had been a Private Man, 
he would then have said he was a scout and a 
scoundrell.”’ 

ALFRED F. RoBBINsS. 


SIXTEENTH -CENTURY RULES FOR SER- 
vants.—In The Repository, a weekly review 
of literature, science, 





XII. Item, That none be absent, without 
leaue or good cause, the whole day, or any part 
of it, on paine of 4d. 

XIV. Item, That no man strike his fellow, on 
paine of loss of seruice; nor reuile or threaten, 
or prouoke another to strike, on paine of 12d. 

XV. Item, That no man come to the kitchen 
without reasonable cause, on paine of 1d. 

XVI. Item, That none toy with the maids, on 
paine of 4d. 

XVII. That no man weare foule shirt on 
Sunday, nor broken hose or shooes, or dublett 
without buttons, on paine of 1d. 

XVIII. Item, That when any stranger goeth 
hence, the chamber be drest vp againe within 
4 howrs after, on paine of 1d. 


XIX. Item, That the hall be made cleane 


|euery day, by eight in the winter and seauen 
| in the summer, on paine of him that should do 


and belles lettres, | 


published by F. Virtue, at 26, Bath Street, | 


Bristol, during 1827 (18 issues only, appar- 
ently), I find a set of rules for servants in a 
sixteenth-century country house. The rules 
are stated to have been framed by John 
Harington in 1566, and renewed by his son 
John Harington in 1592, the year in which he 
was High Sherifi of Somerset. He was the 
Elizabethan poet and wit of whom an 
account is given in ‘D.N.B.,’ and Kelston, 
near Bath, was his home :— 


Imprimis, That no servant bee absent from 
praier, at morning or evening without a lawfull 
excuse, to be alleged within one day after, vppon 
paine to forfeit for eucry tyme 2d. 

II. Item, That none swear any othe, vppon 
paine for euery othe, ld. 

III. Item, That none of the men be in bed, 
from our Lady-day to Michaelmas, after 6 of the 
clock in the morning ; nor out of his bed after 10 
of the clock at night; nor from Michaelmas till 
our Lady-day, in bed after 7 in the morning, nor 
out after 9 at night, without reasonable cause, 
on paine of 2d. 

V. That no man’s bed be vnmade, nor fire or 
candle-box vnclean, after 8 of the clock in the 
morning, on paine of 1d. 

VII. Item, That no man teach any of the 
children any vnhonest speeche, or evil word, or 
othe, on paine of 4d. 

VIII. Item, That no man waite at the table 
without a trencher in his hand, except it be vppon 
Some good cause, on paine of 1d. 

IX. Item, That no man appointed to waite at 
my table be absent that meale, without reasonabel 
cause, on paine of ld. 

X. Item, If any man break a glasse, hee shall 
aunswer the price thereof out of his wages; and 
if it bee not known who breake it, the butler shall 
pay for it, on paine of 12d. 


XI. Item, The table must be couered halfe an | 
houer before 11 at dinner, and 6 at supper, or | 
'root into the mouth of each of the dead. 


before, on paine of 2d. 

XII. Item, That meate be readie at 11, or 
before, at dinner ; and 6, or before, at supper, on 
paine of 6d. 








|information is taken from 


it to forfeit 1d. 

XX. That the cowrt-gate bee shutt each 
meale, and not opened during dinner and supper, 
without just cause, on paine the porter to forfeit 
for euery time 1d. 

XXI. Item. that all stayrs in the house, and 
other rooms that neede shall require, bee made 
cleane on Fryday after dinner, on paine of 
forfeyture of euery one whome it shall belong vnto, 
3d. 

All which sommes shall be duly paide each 
quarter-day out of their wages, and bestowed on 
the poore, or other godly vse. 

CHARLES WELLS. 

134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 


SrickLtac.—The following appears to be 
an early instance of the use of this substance, 
as well as of the word itself. Lac, it is well 
known, is the resinous substance produced 
mainly upon the Ficus Indica, or Banyan 
tree, by the Coccus Ficus or Coccus Lacea, 
sticklac being the substance in its natural 
state. The earliest mention I find of its 
use in this country, apart from the newspaper 
quotation given below, is in Rees’s * Cyclo- 
peedia ’ :— 

“The price (of lac) in Dacea,in 1781, says Mr. 

Kerr, was about 12s. the hundred pounds weight, 
although brought from the distant country of 
Assam.” 
But among other commodities to be sold by 
auction in 1742 (Daily Advertiser, 23 Jan. 
of that year), was “six hundred weight of 
Sticklack.” J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Yews In CuHuRCHYARDS.—Some _ little 
time ago the subject of churchyard yews 
was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ The following 
‘Le Folk-Lore 
de France,’ by P. Sébillot, iii. 406. The 
yew is the consecrated tree (l’arbre consacré) 
in Breton graveyards, where ordinarily there 
is only one; it is said that it shoots out a 


In Poitou the grave-yards are in general 


| planted with walnut-trees, some of those of 


1 eter omnis 
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Cotentin with thorns. 
trees were still to be seen in certain grave- 
yards of High Brittany which lay round 
churches ; it was the same in Normandy, 
and the authors of the vaua-de-vire make 
allusion to the antiquity of the custom. 

P. W. G. M. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to thera direct. 


BETHLEM Royat Hospitat.—I am com- 
pleting my ‘ History of Bedlam,’ and should 
be glad of information from any readers 
of ‘N. & Q. I have been unable to trace 
the whereabouts of a picture by Hogarth, 
who painted the exterior of Bethlehem 
Hospital in Moorfields; and I cannot find 
in the Museum Print-Room caricatures by 
Gillray of Fox and Burke in Bedlam 
(1784 and 1789). 

KE. G. O’DonoGuve, Chaplain. 


‘““GENTLEMAN ”: “‘ ARMIGER”: ‘ PRIVI- 
LEGIATUS.”’ —In Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’ the fathers of some of the alumni are 
described as gent., of others as arm. What 
distinction of meaning is here intended 
between gentleman and armiger ? 

And what does privileqiatus mean in such 
entries as the following? ‘‘ Adee, Ed- 
mund, tonsor; privilegiatus 18 July, 1740.” 

Buiaptp. 

[For armiger see the references cited in the 

editorial note at 10S. vii. 109.] 


Honorary DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE.—I 
am informed that until some not very distant 
date there was a practice at Cambridge ot 
conferring honorary degrees on all applicants 
who could prove a connexion or relation- 
ship, direct or collateral, with the Royal 
Family. I should be glad to learn if this was 
so in fact ; and, if so, how long the custom 
Jasted, the nature of the degree, whether 
there was any special name by which such 
degrees were known, and whether any list 
of the recipients is accessible. 

ALAN STEWART. 


TENNYSON’S ‘FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED 
WALL.’ — Where was Tennyson’s poem, 
* Flower in the crannied wall, &¢., pub- 
lished ?_ It is quoted in Sir Norman Lock- 


yer’s ‘Tennyson as a Student,’ &c., with 


| N.E.D.’ 








| Berkshire or Wiltshire. 


Not long ago apple-| an apparent reference to ‘ Amphion,’ but 


it is not there. It is not mentioned in 
Brightwell’s Concordance. It is quoted in 
‘N.E.D.’ s.v. ** Crannied,”’ but without the 
reference—a very unusual thing with the 
H. N. ELLACOMBE. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 

[The ‘‘ Eversley Edition ’” of Tennyson (1908), 
‘ Poems,’ vol. ii. p. 376, has a note saying :— 

‘* [First published in 1869.—Epb.] The flower 
was plucked out of a wall at ‘ Waggoners Wells’ 
near Haslemere.” 

On the other hand, according to Mr. T. J. 
Wise’s ‘ Bibliography of Tennyson,’ privately 
printed, 1908, vol. i. p. 214, the little poem first 
appeared in ‘ The Holy Grail, and other Poems’ 
(1870). It now appears just before the ‘ Experi- 
ments’ in metre. The reference in Sir N. 
Lockyer’s book, ‘ p. 240,” clearly refers to the 
one-volume edition of Tennyson, and on that 
page the poem will be found. |] 


ALIEN PRIORIES : THEIR CHARTULARIES.— 
Many alien priories and similar institutions 
possessed estates in England. Presumably 
the chartularies of some, it not of all, of these 
institutions have survived and their present 
location is known. Which of these chartul- 
aries have been printed, and where in 
England may these publications be seen ? 
In regard to the English estates, they must 
contain much material for the local historian 
otherwise unattainable. 

J. HamBiLEy Rowe, M.B. 


GoopBETER: ITs LocaLity.—In a re- 
cently published Danish MS., the diary of a 
young man of science, Holger Jacobzus, 
during his European travels and studies, 
1671-92, he alludes to his visits to London 
and Oxford. From the latter he made a trip 
to Bristol, a two days’ journey, through 
Farringdon and “‘ Mecksfyld ”’ (Marshfield ?), 
where he mentions stopping for the night at 
‘* Goodbeter,” some village, evidently, in 
What place-name is 
hidden under this form ? W. R. Prior. 

SMALLPOX AND THE STARS.—A seventeenth- 
century poet wrote a poem to one suffering 
from smallpox, comparing the pock-marks 
to stars and constellations. What is the 
reference ? A. S.8, 


SHERSONS OF ELLEL CRAIG AND LAN- 
CASTER.—Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
refer me to books (such as county histories or 
other antiquarian works) in which there is 
mention of this family ? They were at one 
time hereditary constables of the Castle of 
Lancaster, I believe. They intermarried 
with the Nowells of Read. I want informa- 
tion before the eighteenth century. I know 
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the ‘History of Whalley.’ Are there any 
Shersons living in Lancaster now or in any 
part of the County Palatine ? I shall be 
grateful for any notes on the family, as I 
have not the opportunity to make personal 
investigations on the spot. 
E. Stuart SHERSON. 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


in Ford’s 


*““CACKLING CLOUTS”’ occurs 
: Second 


‘Vagabond Songs and Ballads,’ 
Series, p. 175 :— 
Forth spake the mither when she saw 
The bride and maidens a’ sae braw, 
““ Wi’ cackling clouts, black be their fa’, 
They've made a bonnie cast 0’t.”’ 


*““CARPILLIONS”’? occurs in ‘Poems in 
English, Seotch, and Gaelic on Various 
Subjects,’ by John Walker, farmer, Luss, 
1817, p. 89 :— 


Whan storms come rattlin’ frae the east, 
An’ wife an’ wee things apt to dozen, 
We're oft obliged to stop a lozen, 
An’carefully collect some rullions, 

Like hose, or breeks, or auld carpillions, 
Without regard to mode or form, 

But just to screen us frae the storm. 


““GAINSHOT”’ occurs in Sir T. Dick 
Lauder’s ‘Moray Floods of 1829,’ 3rd ed., 
pp. 316-7 :— 

“The north Esk overspread the large bleach 
field at Craigie Mills, which was covered with 
cloths and yarn,....rose to the height of 3 feet in 
the mill, and, if it had not been for a rampart 
raised by the people at the gainshot, by risking 
their lives, the whole works might have been swept 
away....The proprietor measured the height 
of the water at the gainshot of the mills, and found 
jt 7 feet 2 inches above the ordinary level.”’ 


* HUNNIN’ PIN ” occurs in Lauder, op. cit., 
p- 100 :— 

“T then teuk for the grun’, an’ drappit down 
on a wee bit spat [i.e.spot], whereI fand an auld 
cupple log, which Hugh had bought for fire. I 
heezed it up. There was a hunnin’ pin in’t, and 
that was like a stap, an’ sae I gat a’ doon, praised 
be the Lord !”’ 


“KINcHIE” occurs in James Ogg’s 
*Glints i the Gloamin’ (1891), p. 41 :— 


“Hi! Bodkin, what cheer 2? ”’ 





Said the Kinchie wee man 
Wi a comical kin’ o’ leer. 


“SUFFLEE”’ oceurs in Isaac Brown’s 
‘Renfrewshire Characters and Scenery,’ | 
reprinted in Motherwell’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1881, p. 3 :— 

_ “Mr. Brown was a manufacturer of Lappets, 
Sufflees, and Foundations or, as _ ordinary 
people would call him, a Muslin Manufacturer.” ~ 

May I ask information as to the meaning 
of the above words? ALEX. WaRRACK. 

Oxford. 





Puysicran’s CaNnE.—I understand that 
down to about the beginning of the last 
century physicians, when visiting patients 
suffering from infectious diseases, carried 
with them, as a safeguard against con- 
tagion, walking-sticks in the hollow heads 
of which was cotton wool saturated with 
Marseilles vinegar or other antiseptic. Can 
any of your readers, therefore, say whether 
the stick in my possession 1s a genuine 
‘‘physician’s cane” ? It is a hazel witha 
natural round head. This is hollowed out, 
and at the bottom are several perforations. 
Over these holes (in the inside of the cavity} 
is a piece of gauze, and also inside near the 
top are two perforated brass discs. The lid 
or plug is a well-fitting circular piece of wood, 
with a round hole in the centre. 

JoHn LINN. 

Kirkliston, West Lothian. 


SamvueL Byrom was the author of ‘An 
Irrefragable Argument, fully proving that 
to discharge Great Debts is less injury and 
more reasonable than to discharge Small 
Debts,’ 1729. Is anything known of him 
besides what can be gleaned from this 
pamphlet ? G. F. R. B. 


Latin HerXAMETERS BY MACHINERY.— 
From a volume of American essays published 
in 1867 I extract the following extraordinary 
passage :— ; 

‘Twenty years ago [1847] there was exhibited in 
London a machine which made excellent. Latin 
hexameters. The unfortunate inventor had spent 
thirteen years in perfecting ‘The Eureka,’ as he 
called it. It actually ground out hexameters like 
those of Virgil.” 

I remember as a boy watching the famous 
‘* Automaton ”’ at the Crystal Palace playing 
chess against all comers.. Was this verse- 


making machine constructed on similar 
lines ? Are there any records of its doings 
extant ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


Ricketts: Goopwin: JoHnson.—Capt. 
William Ricketts of Bluefields Fort, Jamaica, 
m. Mary, dau. of Goodwin, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Francis Gopdwin of Winchen- 
don, Bucks, by his wife Elizabeth, dau. of 
Sir Arthur, 14th Baron Grey de Wilton, 
K.G. 

Mrs. William Ricketts, née Goodwin, d. 16 





| April, 1750 (not 1758, as stated in Burke’s 


‘Commoners’ and ‘ Landed Gentry ’), being 
then aged 96. 

Her dau. Rachel m. Thomas Johnson, 
Lieut. R.N., and had issue an only surviving 
son Jacob Johnson of Springfield, Jamaica. 

These Johnsons of Springfield used the 
armorial bearings of the family of Johnson 


= wee 
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of London and Walthamstow, but had a 
tradition that they were of the same family 
as Sir William Johnson, Bt., created 1755. 
The latter family, however, is known to have 
sprung from a branch of the O’Neills of 
Ulster. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
help me to substantiate the alleged Good- 
win descent of Mrs. William Ricketts, and 
also aid me in tracing the ancestry of 
Thomas Johnson, R.N. 

ERSKINE E. WEsT. 

Cowper Gardens, Dublin. 





FREEMAN: BEAUCHAMP: LAWRENCE. 
In the reign of Charles I. were living two 
conspicuous members of the Freeman 
family, bearing the same Christian name 
and title :— 

1. Sir Ralph Freeman of Aspeden, co. 
Hertford, Clothworker, was Lord Mayor of 
London 1633. His elder brother William 
had been chosen Sheriff at the same time 
with himself, but, excused for ill-health, died 
1623, aged 68. Ralph’s only child and heir, 
Jane, married Sir George Sands of Lees Court, 
Throwley, Kent. 

2. Sir Ralph Freeman, Master of the Court 
of Requests, and Master of the Mint, was 
seised in 1619 (as I learn from a deed in the 
Brooking-Rowe Bequest to Exeter Public 
Library), together with William Freeman 
and Ralph Freeman, all of London, Esquires, 
in a fulling mill (7.e., cloth factory), messuage, 
and land, in Buckfastleigh, Devon. A “ Sir 
Ralph Freeman of London,” according to 
Risdon, “lately had a lease ’’ of the manor 
of Ashburton in the same county. 

In 1600 Martin Freeman, citizen and Fish- 
monger of London, and Christopher Freeman, 
of Heigham Ferrers, co. Northants, sold the 
manor or mansion-house of Flaunchford in 
the parishes of Reigate and Buckland, 
Surrey, with lands, messuages, &c., lying in 
the parishes and hamlets of Reigate, Buck- 
land, Horley, Leigh, and Betchworth. 

“Shortly after’? 1631, Samuel Freeman 
“of Malling’? (near Maidstone, Kent) went 
to New England. He is supposed to have 
been a brother of Edmund Freeman, born 
about 1590, who, leaving his mother resident 
in Reigate, went over in 1635, was co-founder 
of Plymouth Colony, of which he became 
assistant governor in 1641, and a large land- 
owner in Sandwich, Cape Cod. He was 
“a man of consideration in England,” 
“brought with him much valuable plate,” 
and “presented the colony with twenty 
corselets or pieces of plate-armour.” He 
acted, it is said, as confidential agent of the 





Merchant Adventurers, and corresponded 
with Mr. John Beauchamp, a London 
merchant who had married Edmund’s sister, 
and who lived (at any rate for a time) with 
the mother in Reigate. In 1649 Beauchamp 
wrote to Edmund’s son-in-law in New 
England notifying him that he was “‘ sending 
out Cloth and Bibles”? to him, and mention~ 
ing “‘my brother Coddington” and “my 
brother William Freeman.” 

While not wishing to trouble any one for 
references to standard printed works, I 
should be glad to learn of any modern com- 
pilations or private records that might yield 
connecting links between the above-named 
persons, or between them and the Lawrence 
family, through whom one of the Sir Ralphs 
is found to be descended from progenitors 
of the George Washington. 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


G. RuMNEY, OR ROMNEY, RECUSANT.— 
Wanted the parents, wife, and children of 
George Rumney or Romney, recusant, 
mentioned in Westmorland and Cumber- 
land (Queen Eliz.), and of St. Clement Danes 
parish, London (James I.), when an order 
was made for his property to be estreated 
into the Exchequer, 1611. What property ? 
Was Lancelot Romney of Yanwath, West- 
morland, his brother ? 

George Romney’s cousin was Andrew 
Hilton, recusant and martyr, of Burton in 
Warcop, whose mother was Anne, dau. of 
Gilbert Wharton, or Isabel Barton of Orms- 
head (Ormside), Appleby. A cousin of 
Hilton’s was the Rev. James Warcop, and an 
uncle Rev. Nich. Pulleine. Mrs. Law. 


Sir W. Romney, Lorp Mayor.—Are any 
descendants living of Sir William Romney, 
Haberdasher, Lord Mayor of London, who 
died 1611? His son William (also knighted, 
I think) married Margaret Bowater, and 
had a son William, a little boy in 1633. The 
Lord Mayor’s grandfather Robert Romney 
was of Tetbury, Gloucestershire. Who were 
his parents ? Mrs. Law. 


RomMNEY Famity AND Lorp LirrorRD.— 
In 17— a Romney is said to have been 
brother to Lord Lifford. How was this ? 

Mrs. Law. 


THomMAs Barrow, ARTIST.— Are any 
descendants living of Thomas Barrow, 
artist ? He lived last at Southall, Middle- 
sex, and died, I think, about 1820. His 
daughters were Mrs. Kennal and Mrs. Ann 
Walker. Mrs. Law. 

44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 
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Stmmon PINCERNA AND WESTMINSTER.— | 
Hals in his ‘ History of Cornwall’ states that 
Henry III. granted Lanherne in Cornwall 
to Simon Pincerna “ in consideration that he, 
the said Simon, had enfeoffed the said King 
Henry with the lordship and manor of St. | 
James at Westminster.” 

Is anything more known of this trans- 
action, and if so, where can I find an account 
of it? Where may I find genealogical 
particulars of this Simon Pincerna and his 
forbears ? J. HAmMBLEY Rowe, M.B. 

[Much information concerning the Pincernas 
is supplied at 10 S. ii. 90-92.) 





Replies. 


“BEZANT.” 
(11 S. iii. 107.) 


THE Bezant was a popular festival formerly 
held on Monday in Rogation week in the 
town of Shaftesbury, so ancient thit no 
authentic record of its origin exists. It was 
a formal acknowledgment on the part of the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough to the lord of the manor of Mit- 
combe, of which Enmore Green forms part, 
for the permission to use the water of that 
hamlet. No charter or deed exists among 
the archives of the town as to the com- 
mencement of the custom, neither are there 
any records of interest connected with its 
observances beyond the details of the 
expenses incurred from year to year. On 
the morning of Rogation Monday, the mayor 
and aldermen, accompanied by a lord and 
lady appointed for the occasion, and by 
their mace bearers carrying the Bezant, 
went in procession to Enmore Green. 
The lord and lady performed at intervals 
as they passed elong a traditional kind of 
dance to the sound of violins; the steward 
of the manor meeting them at the green, 
the mayor offered for his acceptance, as the 
representative of his lord, the Bezant, 
a calf’s head uncooked, a gallon of ale, 
and two penny loaves, with a pair of gloves 
edged with gold lace, and gave permission 
to use the wells for another year. The 
steward, having accepted the gifts, retaining 
all for his own use except the Bezant, 
which he graciously gave back, accorded the 
privilege, and the ceremony ended in a 
dinner given by the Corporation to their 
friends. 

The Bezant itselfi—said by Hutchins to 
be worth as much as 1,500/.—consisted of a 
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decorated trophy, round which were hung 
ribbons, flowers, &e., fastened to a frame 
about 4 ft. high, ornamented with jewels, 
coins, &c., lent by persons interested. 

By the town and the manor passing into 
the same hands in 1830 the practice ceased. 


|The ancient borough, through the liberality 


of the Marquis of Westminster, is now sup- 
plied with water taken from an artesian 
well sunk for the purpose. (See ‘ The Book 
of Days,’ vol. i. p. 585; Hutchins, ‘History 
of Dorset,’ 1803, vol. ii. p. 425; ‘ Brit. 
Popular Customs, Past and Present,’ T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, 1876 Bohn’s Lib.) 

As to the origin of the word Bezant there 
seems much doubt. It is thought that 
possibly an ancient gold coin of that name 
may originally have been tendered to the 
lord of the manor. Could it have any con- 
nexion with the offering by the kings of 
England at the Sacrament, or at festivals 
so called? See ‘ Oxford Eng. Dict.,’ under 
“ Bezant.”’ Bezaunce is an obsolete form of 
beisance or obeisance. 

An alternative account can be found in 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (Bohn, 1853), 
quoting ‘Travels of Tom Thumb,’ p. 16, 
in which the garland is described as a 
‘“‘ prize besom,” and the manor to which 
the acknowledgment is made is referred 
to as ‘‘ Gillingham.” Perhaps the original 
form of the word was besom, in which case 
its derivation would need no explanation. 

F. W. Baxter. 


The ‘ E.D.D.’ describes this as follows :— 


“The name of a ‘trophy,’ and of a festival 
held in the town of Shaftesbury, or Shaston, 
on Monday in Rogation week. The Bezant was 
an acknowledgment on the part of the Borough 
to the Lord of the Manor of Mitcombe for the 
permission to bring up water for use from the 
hamlet of Enmore Green. The festival sadly 
degenerated, and in the year 1830 ceased al- 
together. The ‘ Bezant’ which gave its name 
to the festival consisted of a sort of trophy 
constructed of ribbons, flowers and peacock’s 
feathers, fastened to a frame, about four feet high, 
round which were hung jewels, coins, medals, 
&c., lent for the purpose.”’ 

It refers to the ‘Book of Days,’ i. 585. It 
also adds :— 

‘* This use of ‘ bezant’ for an offering may be 
compared with its use for the name of a certain 
offering made by the Kings of England at the 
Sacrament or at festivals, and by French Kings at 
their Coronation.” 

The ‘N.E.D.’ derives it from Byzantium, 
where it was first struck as a gold coin 
“seemingly identical with the Roman 
solidus, or aureus.” It was current in 
Europe from the ninth century, but was 
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superseded in England by the noble, a wale ADDERS’ FaT AS A CURE FOR DEAFNESS 


of Edward III. It was used by Wyclif to 
translate both the Latin words talentum 
and drachma. <A quotation from E. Cham- 
berlayne (1667) is: “‘ The gold offered by the 
King at the Altar, when he receives the 
Sacrament, is still called the Byzant.”’ 
Ernest B. SavaGe, F.S.A. 

St. Thomas’, Douglas. 

[Replies also from W. B. H., J. H. M., L.8., C.C., 
H. J. B. C., W. C. B., E. A. F., and M. C. L.] 





WALTER Happon (11 S. iii. 128).—Walter 
Haddon (1516-1572) was a fairly well- 
known personage in the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. By the last- 
named he was appointed Master of Requests, 
an Ecclesiastical Commissioner, and Judge 
of the Prerogative Court. In his earlier 
days he had been Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge, and had held in succession 
the Mastership of Trinity Hall and the 
Presidency of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His life by the late Mr. Thompson Cooper 
fills nearly six columns in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
and there is a long list of his works and of the 
authorities for his life in ‘ Athens Cantabri- 
gienses,’ where will be found the inscription 
on his monument in Christchurch, Newgate 
Street, as it existed before the great fire. 

His ‘ Lucubrationes’ and ‘ Poemata’ were 
collected and edited by Thomas Hatcher 
in 1567. On p. 46 of the present volume 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ I identified a Latin line written 
in a Cambridge MS. as being taken from a 
poem of Haddon’s. Epwarp BENSLY. 


**Gualterus Haddonus’”’ is, of course, “‘ Dr. 
Walter Haddon, one of the finest Learning, 
and of the most Ciceronian stile in England,” 
as Strype says in his ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 
Smith,’ p. 200 in the edition published in 1698. 
Haddon was the friend of Sir John Cheke, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Roger Ascham, and other 
famous men of Tudor times. To Ascham’s 
‘Toxophilus,’ printed in 1545, ‘ Gualterus 
Haddonus Cantabrigiensis’ contributes a 
Latin poem of ten lines in which he praises 
the author and his book. A list of his works, 
mostly written in the then “ universal lan- 
guage,” is given in Lowndes’s ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual of English Literature ’ 
(Pickering’s ed., 1834). 

Joun T. Curry. 


For a full account of the above see 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(original edition), vol. xxiii. p. 429. 

A. R. BAY Ley. 





(11 8. iii. 69, 117).—Whether this specific 
for deafness has the support of antiquity 
or not, there is no doubt that the belief, 
mentioned at the last reference, in prepara- 
tions from the viper as remedies for snake- 
bite is a very old one. See Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ Bk. xxix., ch. 4, §§ 69, foll., where 
he mentions a method of boiling down vipers’ 
fat in oil. Jeremy Taylor reminds us of the 
change of ‘‘theriacum”’ into a homely 
English word when, in his sermon on ‘ The 
Christian’s Conquest over the Body of Sin,’ 
he writes: ‘‘ Non solum viperam terimus, sed 
ex ea antidotum conficimus; we kill the 
viper, and make treacle of him; that is, not 
only escape from, but get advantages by 
temptations.” Readers of ‘ Lavengro’ will 
remember the old viper-hunter in chapter iv. 
who tells Borrow: ‘‘ I hunt them mostly for 
the fat which they contain, out of which 
I make unguents which are good for various 
sore troubles, especially for the rheumatism.” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


At the first reference the man _ killing 
adders is spoken of in the present tense as 
still carrying on operations on the line from 
Tunbridge Wells to Brighton. In the second 
reference a correspondent relates how a man 
was similarly employed near the same locality 
about sixty years ago. Jesse’s ‘ Gleanings 
in Natural History,’ first published about 
1835, corroborates the second statement. 
The author says: “‘ When I was lately at 
Brighton, I met with a man who employed 
himself in summer in catching adders, the 
fat of which he preserved and sold as a 
sovereign remedy for hurts and swellings.’ 
Is there anything hereditary in this employ- 
ment? ScrutTator’s adder-killer cannot 
possibly be the same person that Jesse — 
of. : 


Ear- Prercine (11 8. iii. 149).—As to 
ear-piercing in boys for initiatory rites I 
know nothing, but from long experience 
in hospital work I can state that many 
cases have come before me in which the ears 
have been pierced for the cure of chronic eye 
disorders—especially phlyctenular ophthal- 
mia and blepharitis. The procedure may 
not be wholly superstitious, because the 
slow healing of the wounded ears, likely to 
occur in such patients, might conceivably 
benefit the eyes or eyelids by acting as 
does a seton or blister. More scientific 
remedies have quite discredited setons, but 
fifty or sixty years ago these were commonly 
used. A well-known ophthalmic surgeon 
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was in the habit of putting a silk seton| 


behind the ears in the cases above men- 

tioned, and with the watching and attention 

required made large fees by this treatment— 

so much so that he said “ his life was hang- 

ing on a thread” ! GEORGE WHERRY. 
Jambridge. 


I believe it is still a custom among men 
and women in the South of Europe (Italy 
and Spain) to wear ear-rings and to have the 
ears pierced for the purpose. In Hungary, 
I remember it was the jeweller who performed 
the operation on baby girls when supplying 
the first earrings. L. L. K. 


MURDERERS REPRIEVED FOR MARRIAGE 
(11 S. iii. 129).—I have never heard of any 
particular town where murderers were 
reprieved for marriage, but when a boy I 
remember hearing these lines :— 
A murderer mounted in a cart 
Was going to be hanged ; 

Reprieve to him was granted 
And the crowd and cart did stand. 

He was asked if he would marry a wife, 
Or otherwise choose to die. 

**O why should I torment my life ?”’ 
The culprit did reply ; 

**The bargain’s bad in every part, 
But a wife’s the worst, drive on the cart! ”’ 


JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 


Was this supposed custom confined to any 
particular town, and was it not essential 
that the woman should be a virgin ? 
Michaell. Susan, being a maide 

May begge me from the gallows of the shriefe. 
Alice. Trust not to that, Michaell. 
Michaell. You cannot tell me, I have seen it. 
* Arden of Faversham,’ I. i. 167-70. 

Here the custom was evidently known at 
Faversham in Kent. And in Marston’s 
‘ Insatiate Countess,’ iii. 3 (scene Italy) :— 

Abigail. Well, we will bring them to the gallows, 
and then, like kind virgins, beg their lives. 
Bullen has a note at p. 190 of the third 
volume of his edition of Marston in which 
he refers to Plutarch’s life of ‘ Numa.’ 

I am not aware that English law was ever 
cognizant of such customs. 

P. A. McELWAINE. 


AMERICAN WORDS AND PHRASES (11 S. iii. 
48).—The unterrified.—Though I am unable 
to answer Mr. THORNTON’S question as to 
who first applied this term to the demo- 
cratic party, I can at least show that it 
was in use in 1840. In The Atlas, a Boston 
paper, of 4 Sept., 1840, a paragraph about 





the election in Vermont is headed ‘‘ The 
Unterrified Green Mountain Boys’ Respond- 
ing”? (p. 2/2). And in the same paper of 
12 Nov., 1840, p. 2/3, a letter ends as follows : 
“And if any of the ‘ unterrified democrats ’ 
can answer this question it would confer 
a particular favor on a Real Hard Ciderite.’’ 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


‘*GEoRGE Inn” at Wosurn (lI S. iii. 
147).—Woburn, Bedfordshire, was my home. 
It consists of four streets, which meet at 
the Market Place. At the angle of Park 
Street and George Street, there stands a 
large inn, which was famous in posting days, 
and was called immemorially “‘ The George.” 
The name was changed to “The Bedford 
Arms” before 1853, when I was born; 
but I remember that, when I was a child, 
the old inhabitants still called it ‘“‘ The 
George.” G. W. E. R. 


‘Hap I Wist” (11 S. iii. 129).—This 
phrase cannot possibly have been the name 
of an Anglo-Saxon bogy, since there is 
nothing Anglo-Saxon about any of its three 
component parts. It is true that the O.E. 
adjective gewiss survived in M.E. as iwis 
sometimes erroneously spelt J wiss, as if it 
were the pronoun J with a verb wiss, but 
wist or twist as a past participle does not 
occur before the M.E. period, the O.E. 
past participle being witen. The use of this 
phrase, which means ‘if I had known,” 
as a@ noun—not as a proper name—seems 
to have been introduced by Gower in his 
‘Confessio Amantis ’ for it is from this poem 
(i. 105) that the ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes the earliest 
instance. 

I do not remember—and cannot very well 
ascertain—whether the phrase occurs as a 
proper name in ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ a most 
likely place for such an expressive name ; 
if it does, Gower may have been indebted 
for it to Langland or whoever else may 
have been the author of the poem popular 
in Gower’s days. The fact that the ‘N.E.D.’ 
does not mention ‘ Piers’ as the source, 
makes it very unlikely, though. 

To the ‘N.E.D.’ quotations, which show 
some variety of spelling—had I wist, hadde-y- 
wyste, had I wyst, hadiwist, may be added 
the title of a poem in the ‘ Paradise of Dainty 
Devices,’ Beware of Had-I-Wyst and the 
following line from the well-known passage 
describing a ‘‘suters state’’ in Spenser’s 
‘Mother Hubberd’s Tale,’ ‘‘to sue for 
had ywist, that few have found, and manie 
one hath mist!” J. F. BENSE. 
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Canons, Mippiesex: ‘‘ Essex” As 
CHRISTIAN NAME (Il S. ii. 228, 374, 394, 
437, 534; iii. 92).—In the ‘ London Marriage 
Licenses ’ (Foster’s edition) are at least four 
instances of ‘‘ Essex’’ used as a female 
Christian name: Col. 130, ‘‘ Richard Bynns 
and Essex Ingram (Spinster), 1687.” Col. 
420, ‘‘ James Drax and Essex Lake (Spinster), 
1662/3.” Col. 948, ‘‘ Sir Roger Mostyn and 
Lady Essex Finch (Spinster), 1703,” Col. 
1085, “‘ Hon. John Poulett and Essex Pop- 
ham (Spinster), 1663.” DrEeGo. 


Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ gives, under the title of 
Baron Mostyn, *“‘ Hon. Essex, born 22 Oct., 
1833.” E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 


ALEXANDER Hotmes, 1848 (11 S. iii. 70).— 
A copy of The Times for 1848 can be seen, 
I believe, at the Advocate’s Library, Edin- 
burgh. The Catalogue of the Library would 
lead one to infer as much. Another copy 
may be seen at Glasgow in the “ Stirling’s 
and Glasgow Public Library.” Files of the 
journal are no doubt preserved at the British 
Museum, but in a building, I understand, 
apart from the Library. Scotus. 


** LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG ”’ (11 S. ii. 522; 
iii. 51, 113).—The St. Bernard about whom 
Mr. MacMicHaeEt asks is St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. The words immediately follow- 
ing those quoted are 

‘Nos vero, 0 beati Angeli, catelli sumus Domini 

illius, quem tanto affectu diligitis ; catelli, inquam, 
sapientes saturari de micis, que cadunt de mensa 
dominorum nostrorum, qui estis vos.” 
This proverb is traced back at least as 
early as the first half of the eleventh century. 
In enlarged editions of the ‘ Adagia’ (e.g., 
1629, p. 776) the proverb ‘‘ Qui amat me, 
amat et canem meum ”’ is, with others, such 
as “Qui nimium festinat, caldum edit,” dis- 
tinguished from those that have come down 
from antiquity. Epwarp BENSLY. 


“No GREAT SHAKES” (11 S. iii. 129).— 
At 58. viii. 184 the following appeared in a 
note on this subject :— 


“Tn California a shake is a large-sized shingle for 
roofing buildings, and, taking it in that sense, the 
slang expression becomes perfectly clear, and indi- 
cates that a poor bargain, or a personor thing of 
little account or value, is in the same relation toa 
good one that a shingle is toa shake. The distinc- 
tion between a shake and a shingle probably still 
exists in the shingle-using counties of England, 
and was doubtless formerly exported thence to 


America.’ 


Admiral Smythe’s explanation seems less 
probable. He says it is a term expressing 





little value, and derived from the taking 
to pieces of a cask and packing up the parts, 
which are then termed “ shakes”’ (‘ Sailor’s 
Word-Book’). J. HotpEN MAacMIcHAEL. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE (11 § iii. 86).— 
After the attempt to secure the appoint- 
ment of Silas Told in Oct., 1773, [have come 
across no reference to the successor of the 
Rev. John Wood as Ordinary of Newgate 
until 8 February, 1774, when, according to 
The London Magazine, p. 97, of that year, 
the Rev. John Villette was elected to the 
post by the Court of Aldermen. 

HoracE BLEACKLEY 


Cot. OAKES AND QUEEN CAROLINE’S 
FunERAL (11 S. iii. 69).—The Monthly 
Magazine for 1821, pt. ii. p. 138, states that, 
upon the people commencing to barricade 
Edgware Road, a party of Horse Guards 
charged, and were received by volleys of 
stones, upon which a boy officer fired his 
pistol and shot an inoffensive man, when the 
troops began a general firing, by which 
another innocent man was killed and many 
wounded. 

This could hardly refer to Oakes, who 
was then Brevet-Major. He was promoted 
to the rank of Major 6 Sept., 1822, and to 
that of Lieut.-Colonel 25 Jan, 1823, and 
appears to have been placed on the half-pay 
list on 12 June, 1823. However, in January, 
1832, he again appears on the active list as 
Major and Lieut.-Colonel of the 2nd Life 
Guards, but he resigned the same year. 

He married 1 March, 1828, at St George’s, 
Hanover Square, Sophia Charlotte, dau. of 
Edward Fletcher, of Park Street, by whom he 
had issue. F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 


UNDERGROUND Sono (11 S. iii. 127).— 
This subterranean passage evidently only 
crosses the north-east corner of the square. 
If its direction was west to east it might have 
been a means of communication between the 
first and second Carlisle House situated 
respectively in King’s Square Court (now 
Carlisle Street) and on the site of St. Patrick’s 
Chapel. Or was it used for some sinister 
purpose by Mrs. Cornely’s guests? Sir 
Walter Besant, whoworked up thelocal colour 
of his novels by actual observation, knew 
nothing of it. When Jenny’s house is 
besieged by ‘“‘ the company of Vengance”’ 
(‘The Orange Girl,’ chap. xiii.), she escapes 
by stepping out of the garden gate into 
Sutton Street. Of the wine cellars in 
William and Mary Passage probably nothing 
more cen be said than that they are cellars 
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originally belonging to some of the larger |New York, on 20 July, 1801. He was a 
houses common to this neighbourhood. | good singer, and played Frenchmen and 
There could be no occasion for William III. | walking gentlemen well. He died at Phila- 
to stable his horses here underground when | delphia, U.S.A., in 1853. His youngest son, 
the King’s Mews at Charing Cross were more | Felix Octavius Carr Darley, born 1822, 
convenient for Whitehall or St. James’s| died 1888, was an eminent artist and 





Palace, and infinitely more suitable. | engraver ; the emblematic figures for Ameri- 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. | can bank notes were designed by him, and 


|his illustrations of numerous American 

Pyrruvs’s Tor (11 S. iii. 89, 131).— | authors were much admired. 

This query has already been fully and The Gentleman's Magazine contains the 
satisfactorily answered by Pror. BENSLEY | following records :— 

and other correspondents, but I wish to raise | 4794, November 1, the marriage of Mr: 
a side-issue with regard to textual readings. | Darley to Miss Sadler, both of the Lincoln com 
In the first edition of ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ | pany of comedians. 

published in 1658, Sir Thomas Browne says : 1809, June 13, the death at age of 58 of Mr. 
**How they made distinct separation of Darley, formerly well known as a vocal ver- 
bones and ashes from fiery admixture, hath former at Vauxhall and Covent Garden theatre. 
found no historical solution. Though they| Doubtless this was the Darley who 
seemed to make a distinct collection, and | appeared at Covent Garden in the * Death of 
overlooked not Pyrrhus his toe.”” In the | Capt. Cook’ in March, 1789. Mr. Wm. 
“Camelot Classics’? edition of Browne’s| DovuGtas in his reply (11S. iii. 132) states he 
* Hydriotaphia,’ edited by Mr. J. A. Symonds, | was a native of Birmingham, and went to 
London, 1886, the concluding words ot | America in 1799. Is there not some con- 
Browne’s sentence are expanded into|fusion between this individual and John 
**....overlooked not Pyrrhus his toe which | Darley the actor who died at Philadelphia 
could not be burnt.” in 1853 ? 

Where did Mr. Symonds obtain his reading? | _ Was there any connexion between Darley 
Or are the words, “which could not be|the actor of Covent Garden and Vauxhall 
burnt,” meant to be an interpolation inserted |and James and Mathew Darly of 39, 
in the text for the purpose of explaining the Strand, the well-known publishers of carica- 
allusion to Pyrrhus’s toe? Surely Mr. | tures between 1766 and 1773 ? 


Symonds would never have done that. ; : H. 8. GUINNESS. 
S. W. S. Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 


THE Starr Divorce, 1820 (11 S. ii. 489; SripEn's a ae Paver (i S. ii. 109, 
ses ; afi DD atinva >}194; iii. 96).—Of the spider Paracelsus 
iii. 74).—Tae new ‘Scots Peerage,’ iii. 414 foe ty : ” 
ee BR ae ¥ : | says (I quote from a “ faithfully Englished 
states, under “ Dysart’? (Laura, youngest version of his ‘Dianensatory,” by W. D 
daughter of Louisa, Countess of Dysart, | ~* blisl d 1656) eee ee ee eee 
and John Manners), that the marriage ie ~tagiendbaceaeipa Se Se 
referred to “was annulled in June, 1820 The Spider is a hateful creature, yet it is of 
by the Lords of Sessi iy din a. >| great vertue against Quotidian feavers: put the 
“ipl ied rad ale le CSELON aN van urgh. Has spider in a nut-shell, and shut it up close in it, 
MR. J. M. BuLtocg, in making his research, | and let the diseased person carry it about him, 
kept in mind the facts that in June, 1820, the | but he must not know what it is; let him carry 
sixth Earl of Stair was alive, and that his | it four dayes, and he shall be well. 
successor bore no courtesy title, but was| The spider never had a place in our 
simply John William Henry Dalrymple ? official materia medica, but it seems to have 

B. B. been more esteemed in France. Lemery, 
Manila. in his ‘Traité Universal des Drogues 
‘ ae Simples,’ says it is esteemed 
DeatH OF Capt. Coox’ (11S. iii. 87, 132). | « ae . : ars Serre 

John Darley. b Sitomad ihe 2 pour les fiévres interminantes & particuliere- 
—John Darley, born at irmingham mm 1765, ment pour la fiévre quarte, étant écrasée & 
his parents’ only child, emigrated with his | appliquée au poignet, ou ¢tant enfermée vivante 
father to America about 1790, and first | dans une coquille de noix & attachée au cou a 
appeared on the stage there in 1794. He | l’entrée de l'accés. 2 ; : 
subsequently joined the United States Navy, The web he describes as‘ vulneraire, 
and rose to be lieutenant of Marines. In| astringente, consolidante,” and recommends 
1800 he retired from the Navy, married | it for stopping blood and other purposes. 
Eleonora Westry, an actress, and returned | 1 quote from the edition of 1723. 
to the stage, appearing at the Park Theatre, Cc. Cc. B. 
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StmR WALTER RALEIGH AND TOBACCO 

{11 S. ii. 489; iii. 34).—It was old ale and 
nutmeg not small beer that traditionally 
extinguished Raleigh’s quiet smoke. The 
story as related in ‘The British Apollo’ is 
quite clear on this point : 
‘“‘and generall indulg’d himself in Smoaking 
secretly, two pipes a Day; at which time he 
order’'d a Simple Fellow, who waited, to bring 
him up a Tankard of old Ale and Nutmeg, alway 
laying aside the Pipe, when he heard his servant 
coming. 

The story is correctly epitomized in the 
jate Mr. W. Niven’s ‘Selections from 
“‘The British Apollo,” ’ 1903, p. 92. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





The incident is given in the Rev. I. Taylor’s 
“Seenes of British Wealth in Produce, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, 1825,’ pp. 
69-70 :— 

“Tt was from the North American Indians we 
took the fashion of tobacco smoking. Sir Walter 
Raleigh when Virginia was first discovered, brought 
some over. The first time he smoked it was in 
private. He had called his servant for a jug of 
water ; when the man brought it in, he saw smoke 
coming from his master’s mouth, and naturally 
supposing he was on fire, he as naturally threw the 
jug of water over him, to put it out.” 

The illustration attached depicts the servant 
in the act. Won. JAGGARD. 


“Vai”: ts Use By Scort (11 S. iii. 86, 
131).—Messrs. A. & C. Black may probably 
care to know that the copy of the ‘ Talis- 
man’ to which I referred is dated 1879 
and bears their own imprimatur. It has 
“veiled not their bonnets” in chap. xxiv., 
and “I will not veil my crest ”’ in the ballad 
of ‘The Bloody Vest,’ chap. xxvi. Surely 
the publishers do not mean to imply that the 
reading in the latter case is that which the 
author intended. THOMAS BAYNE. 


a INSCRIPTIONS IN CHURCHES, &c. (11 S. 
i. 389, 453, 492, 537; iii. 57, 97).—I am 
glad to learn where the jocular comment 
on the tombstone inscription beginning “As 
Iam now,” &c., is to be found, for I have 


known it many years, only my version | 
| Cordewanere of Grascherche was, 


ran :— 
To this by no means I consent 
Unless I know which way you went. 
H. A. 8t. J. M. 


ParisH Formation (11 S. iii. 88).—Some- 
thing about the origin of parishes will be 
found in Fosbroke’s ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,’ 1843, s.v. ‘ Obsolete Ecclesiasti- 
cal Matters,’ vol. ii. p. 799; in Cowel’s 

Interpreter’; and in Walcott’s ‘ Sacred 





Archeology.’ No doubt also Smith and 
Cheetham’s ‘Dict. Christ. Antiq.’ would 


afford further information, and Blackstone’s 
‘Commentaries,’ but my copy has gone 
wrong in pagination. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


“‘STICK-IN-THE-Mupb” (11 8S. ii. 106). — 
This expression is commonly in use at the 


present day in Somerset and other parts of 





the West of England, and is generally 
applied to a man who is slow in movement or 
in business. Its equivalent is “ slow-coach,” 
which is also frequently used. Ck 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLK-LORE (ll S. iii. 
7).—With regard to the promised * Biblio- 
graphy of Folk-Lore by Thomas Satchell” 
to be issued by the Folk-Lore Society, 
one can but echo the query of Mr. GERIsH, 
‘““When will the project be realized ?” 
Something has evidently prevented the 
fulfilment of the thirty-years-old promise. 
Towards the end of last century, a series of 
papers on the ‘Bibliography of Folk-Lore,’ 
written by Sir G. L. Gomme, appeared 
in The Folk-lore Record. This looks as if 
the projected work, announced in 1879, had 
been abandoned by the publishers. Mr. 
Gomme’s bibliography has never, I believe, 
been issued in book form. W. 5S. 5. 


GRATIOUS OR GRACINES STREET=GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET (11 S. iii. 149).—Accord- 
ing to Hobben’s ‘London Street Names’ 
the present name dates from the rebuilding of 
the church after the Great Fire. Stow says 
it was named Grass Church originally from 
the parish church of St. Benet from the herb 
market there kept. Since that time it has 
been called Grasse Street, Grastreet, and 
Gracious Street. 

WILLOUGHBY MAyYCOCK. 

It is quite likely that Geacechurch Street 
was called Gracious Street long before 
‘The Nine Worthies of London,’ 1592. Its 
earliest known spelling will, no doubt, 
account for ‘‘Grazious.”” This was “Gras 
church”? or ‘‘ Graschurche.” Richard le 
in the 
thirteenth year of Edward II., 1320, hauled 
over the coals for making shoes of unlawful 
material (‘Cal. Letter- Book E’ of the 
City of London). Again, in Letter - Book 
F, Ed. III., 1347, John de Burstalle is 
accused cf fraudulently enhancing the price 
of wheat in the corn-market at “ Gras- 
chirche.’ Then again (Letter Book G, 


46 Ed. III., 1372), blacksmiths are ordered 
to send their work into the open market of 
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** Graschirche.”” This was to prevent their 
selling ‘‘false work”? in a hole-and-corner 
way by wandering about the city or suburb. 
It is well known that Grass-Church Street 
was the original form because of the herb- 
market kept there (Stow); but there was, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, a 
Gracious Alley in Wellclose Square (W. 
Stow’s ‘Strangec’s Guide’), known _pre- 
viously (Dodsley’s ‘ Environs’) as Grace 


Street. Also, later, in Lockie and Elmes. 
J. Hotpen MacMIicwHaet.. 
FarrRrFaAx: SAYRE: MAavunseEtt (11 S. 
iii. 88).—Perhaps the information desired 


is to be found in ‘ Original Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax,’ written by himself during 
the Great Civil War, printed by Hargrove 
& Sons, and sold by them at Knaresborough 
and Harrogate, also by Longman, Hurst & 
Co., London, Wilson & Son, York, and other 
booksellers, 1810, duodecimo ; ‘The 
Families of Gascoigne and Faiifax,’ by Wm. 
Brailsford, in The Antiquary, May, 1884; 
‘A Collection of Autograph Letters, written 
by various eminent persons of the ancient 
and noble family of Fairfax’ (fifty-two 
of these are described in Thomas Thorpe’s 
‘Sale Catalogue of Manuscripts,’ 1831, 
pp. 136-9) ; Whitaker’s ‘ Leeds’ (Fairfax of 
Walton); ‘Fairfax Wills of Norfolk and 
Suffolk’ (Northern Genealogist, 1895, vol. i. 
p- 49); ‘Fairfax Wills at Carlisle,’ p. 92, 
abid. ; and at Worcester, 7b., p. 946. See also 
‘Analecta Faitfaxiana,’ a manuscript on 
vellum, consisting of historical, genealogizel, 
and other collections and records relating to 


the various branches of the family of Fairfax | 


preserved in the family down to the present 
time, illustrated by drawings of arms, &c. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Keats, HampstEap, 
DiLkeE (11 S. iii. 
impending endowment of the Hampstead 
Public Library with Keats relics appears, it 
has many serious disadvantages, and for 
lovers of the poet generally it would be 
preferable to see the gift diverted to the 
British Museum. The Branch Library 
near Keats Grove may be appropriate by 
sentiment for such memorisls, but it is 
unfitted in every other sense and circum- 
stance. Mr. Ceci, CLARKE will, I am sure, 
realize that local library committees are, 
as at present constituted, 
custodians of relics of national interest, and 
the administration generally at Hampstead 


AND Sir C. W. 


not suitable | 


145).—Excellent as this | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


being diverted to the British Museum, there 
will result a loss to the few at Hampstead 
and a gain to the world generally. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


LEADER OF THE HovusE OF COMMONS 
(11 S. iii. 108).—The title “‘leader of the 
House of Commons” cannot well go further 
back than 1680 or thereabouts, when 
members of Parliament became separated 
into two distinct divisions. The two divi- 
sions were at first termed Addressers (or 
Petitioners) and Abhorrers, but these names 
were soon merged into the better-known 
titles of Whigs and Tories. Curiously 
enough, the Whigs are said to have been 
originally far better organized and dis- 
ciplined and more obedient to their leaders 
than were the Tories. As a party cannot 
well exist and prosper without a leader, it 
is probable that the recognized head of the 
Whigs or Tories, in power at the moment, 
became known for the time being as_ the 
‘leader of the House of Commons.” Pos- 
sibly the title originated in the time of 
Queen Anne. Sir Robert Walpole seems a 
likely enough person to have been so dis- 
tinguished. Ss 


ABSINTHE-DRINKING: ITS OrIGIN (11 S. 
iii. 149).—I remember being told in Paris, 
some time in the seventies, that absinthe 
was then used by the French troops in 
"Algeria as a febrifuge; also, that they could 
not drink the water of the country with 
| safety unless they added the bitter draught 
|to it. These troops were further credited 
with introducing the ‘‘mazagran” (or lerge 
glass-full of light coffee without milk) into 
France. This drink was held to be a pro- 
tection from malaria. DUBLINER. 


AMPHISBENIC Boox (11 8. iii. 89).—An 
instance of an amphisbenic book is a pam- 
phlet or book entitled ‘‘ The Great Question : 
Tariff Reform or Free Trade? By L. M. 8. 
Amery.” Turn the book upside down, and 
begin at the other end, and you find a 
different cover, a title-page bearing the 
title ‘‘ The Great Question: Free Trade or 
Tariff Reform? By J. M._ Robertson, 
M.P.,” and a fresh book. This work was 
published in London, 1909. LANGARUS. 


Out of many thousands of volumes that 
I have handled at different times I can only 
recall two specimens of the kind of publica- 
tion referred to by Q. V. One of these was 
a ‘Staff Kalendar” with ‘‘ Supplement,” 





has not given evidence of exceptional somewhat similar to that described in the 
fitness. So in the event of the bequest: query. The other was a devotional text- 
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book, issued by Marcus Ward & Co., London, 
entitled ‘The Anchor: The Haven,’ by the 
author of ‘Morning and Night Watches.’ 
Scripture texts with appropriate pieces of 


poetry were given for every morning for | 
In the inverted order the evening | 
Each of the | 


a month. 
was similarly provided for. 
portions (morning and evening) of the 
booklet numbered 75 pp. respectively. U. 


WaTER SHOES FOR WALKING ON THE! 


Water: GEORGE F. Parratt (11 S. ii. 485 ; 
iii. 77).—The initial letter F. should be 
inserted before Parratt. The exhibition of 
“‘ life-saving’ inventions of which I wrote 
(ante, p. 77) took place, I think, at least 
25 years ago. 

I think that the s.s. Castalia, in her early 
days running between England and France, 
ceased to be a small pox hospital several 
years ago. In my note I ought to have 
made it plain that Parratt was not the in- 
ventor of the indiarubber boat with the 
stocking legs. His only invention, exhibited 
on the occasion referred to, was the pontoon 
life-boat, which drifted helplessly away and 
wes towed back by an ordinary life-boat, 
which was in attendance. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Puiprs oR Purp Famity (11 S. ui. 49).— 
According to Coates, in his ‘ History of 
Reading,’ a token was issued by Thomas 
Phipps (see p 460), ‘‘ A man dipping candles, 
Thomas Phipps of Redding 1652 1,P- x.” ; 
and at p. 445 there is an account of Sir 
Constantine Phipps, stating “‘there is a 
tradition that he was born at Reading.”’ 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Lea WItson’s COLLECTION OF BIBLES 
(11 S. iii. 88).—Mr. Lea Wilson printed a 
limited number of copies of his “‘ Collection 
of Bibles”’ for presentation to his friends. 
If I remember aright, 150 copies in all were 
printed, some of which were offered for sale. 
I have no note of his collection having ever 
been dispersed, and cannot tell what has 
become of it. Of the three editions of the 
Psalms mentioned in the query, that printed 
at Middelburg in 1599 finds a place in 
Cotton’s ‘‘ Editions of the Bible,” but is there 
only named as being in the Lea Wilson col- 
lection. The two Scottish editions, by 
Rabon of Aberdeen and Hart of Edinburgh, 
appear among “ Books printed in Scotland 
before 1700,” but the author, Mr. Aldis, 
apparently derives his information from 
the Lea Wilson catalogue, and does not 
state where copies of them may now be found. 

8. S. W. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
iii. 147).—The ‘‘ Scot’ of Mr. W. E. Witson’s 
first quotation must, I think, be George 
Buchanan, the work referred to being his 
‘De Jure Regni apud Scotos’ (1579). With 
regard to the “‘ Jesuit’’ here meant, Juan 
Mariane’s ‘De Rege et Regis Institutione ’ 
(1599) seems to have gained greet notoriety 
(Hallam, ‘ Literature of Europe,’ Part II. 
chap. iv. section ii. § 37). 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


The Jesuit was probably Juan Mariana 
(1536-1624) and the Scot John Knox (1505- 
1572), but I regret I do not know who is 
the author of the lines. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
‘**Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 
These lines form one of the six stanzas of a 
poem called ‘The Tempest,’ by James 
T. Fields. Davip SALMon. 
Swansea. 


There are various versions of the lines 
quoted by G. C., which are attributed to 
Philemon Holland. See ‘A _ Translator 
Generall’ in Mr. Charles Whibley’s ‘ Literary 
Portraits,’ p. 157:— 

“The translator's son informs the world that 
Plutarch’s ‘ Morals’ all fell upon a from one 
quill, while Aubrey prefers to believe that it was the 
Livy which was thus honoured. Whichever be the 
truth, the story is found in all the books of anec- 
dotes, further embellished with a quatrain, more 
curious than accomplished. Thus it runs: 

‘This booke I wrote with one poore Pen 
Made of a grey Goose Quill ; 

A Pen I found it us’d before, 
A Pen I leave it still.’” 

Fuller, ‘ Worthies of England,’ ‘ Warwick- 
shire,’ writes: 

“*Many of his books he wrote with one pen, 
whereof he himself thus pleasantly versified :— 

‘ With one poor pen I writ this book, 
Made of a grey goose quill ; 
A pen it was when it I took, 
And a pen I leave it still.’” 
For conflicting accounts of the after history 
of this pen Mr. Whibley’s entertaining essay 
may be consulted. Epwarp BENSsLY. 
[Mr. W. Norman and Mr. J. T. Pace also thanked 


for replies. ] 


‘““LET US GO HENCE, MY soncs”’ (11 S. 
iii. 128).—This is the opening of ‘ A Leave- 
taking,’ by Swinburne, *‘ Poems and Ballads,’ 
Book I. p. 60 (ed. 1873). 

REGINALD HEwITT. 

Selkirk. 

[S. W. also refers to Swinburne. ] 
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JEAN Vote’s ‘Les ARRIvAntTS’ (11 S. iii. 
148).—Probably chemin de table ouwvrage 
should be rendered ‘embroidered table- 
centre.’ One meaning of chemin is a long 
and narrow carpet laid on the parquet of a 
room, or vestibule, from one door to another. 
See ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise 
abrégé du Dictionnaire de E. Littré, 1886.’ 
The narrow ornamental cloth laid along the 
middle of a dinner table is not unlikely to 
bear the same name. M. P. 


Str Rospert PEEL AND HIS SPEECHES 
(11 S. iii. 107).—So far as our knowledge of 
the public and private life of Sir Robert Peel 
goes, there is nothing, in the practice attri- 
buted to him, in any way inconsistent with 
his known character as a Christian gentleman. 
At the same time the story can hardly be 
received with entire confidence, inasmuch as 
it is claimed on behalf of others. Many years 
ago it was my lot on one occasion to be pre- 
sent at asmall private gathering of Liberals, 
when the self-same story with certain modi- 
fications was told as characteristic of Lord 
Beaconsfield. The relation, it is true, 
was not received with unquestioning faith, 
but at the same time it seemed to awaken 
in those who heard it every symptom of 
lively satisfaction. May I be pardoned for 
saying that such stories are perhaps not 
altogether in good taste as they savour too 
much of unwarrantable intrusion into the 
sacred relations subsisting between a man 
and his Maker ? Moreover, they are, I fear, 
in many instances pure fabrications, told 
for a certain purpose, or at best with but a 
slender basis of fact to rest upon. The pride 
shown by one political party over the 
eminent religious character of its leader is 
apt to stimulate in the opposite side a 
spirit of emulation, and a keen desire to 
prove (in popular phraseology) “‘ our man 
as good as theirs.” It all looks a little 
ehildish, and reminds one of the two little 
boys in Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tommy’ 
contending for the relative superiority of 
London and Thrums. “ There 
queens in Thrums, anyhow ’’—an_indis- 
putable fact, but met with the triumphant 
retort ‘“‘ There’s the auld licht minister.” 


Tore Rea. 


DRYDEN AS A PLACE-NAME (11 S.. iii. 
68, 137).—At the time of writing I have not 
access to my original query on the above 
subject. I intended, however, to suggest 
not that the place-name Dryden was derived 
from a family of that name which had come 
from England, but that the ancestors of 


ain’t no} 





| John Dryden, the poet, who were settled in 
'Cumberland, were of Scottish origin and 
| derived their surname from a Scottish place- 
'name. I know of no early instances of the 
| family name of Dryden, nor of any instances 
|of the place-name Dryden, in England. 
| John Dryden (great-grandfather of the poet) 
who appeared in Northamptonshire in the 
| first half of the sixteenth century, is stated 
| to have been a son of Daniel (or David) 
Dryden, of Staffe Hill, co. Cumberland, and 
| grandson of William Dryden of Walton, 
in the same county. This John Dryden 
was a man of substance, and in his will he 
directs that his arms and those of his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Cope, should 
be engraved on the brass to his memory. 
I can offer no suggestion as to the reason of 
John Dryden’s removal into Northampton- 
shire. He seems to have possessed property 
there, part of which is described as “‘ parcel 
of his inheritanee.”” I am much obliged to 
F. H. S. and Mr. W. Scorr for their infor- 
mation. P. D. M. 


Dom Francisco MANUEL DE MELLO 
(11 8. ui. 107).—Sir William Temple had 
conversed with him, though the date of 
their meeting is not given. 

“*Tremember Don Francisco de Melo, a Portugal 
Ambassador in England. told me, it was frequent in 
his Country for Men spent. with Age or other 
Decays, so as they could not hope for above a Year 
or two of Life, to ship themselves away in a Brazil 
Fleet, and after their Arrival there to go on a great 
Length, sometime of twenty or thirty Years, or 
more, by the Force of that Vigour they recovered 
with that_Remove.”—‘Of Health and Long Lite,’ 
in ‘ Miscellanea,’ part iii. vol. i. p. 273 in 1750 edition 
of Temple’s Works. 

Lamb used this passage in his essay on 
‘The Genteel Style in Writing.’ 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


*_pE-”: “ -py-** (11S. iii. 108).—I cannot 
answer this query, but I am much interested 
in it as it refers to a name which has puzzled 
me for some time. There is a pit or pond 
on the west side of the Isle of Walney, 
Lancashire, which is called the Lamitysike 
| Pit, and the adjoining fields are known as 
Lamity Closes. In the deeds relating to 
these the name is variously spelt Lamity, 
Lamentea, Lamenty, Lamentia, and Lam- 
| berty. What is the meaning of this name ? 

A sike is a marshy stream, but further I 
cannot get. 

At the seme place (and in others in the 
north of England) is a field celled Toad Pot, 
sometimes written Yoad Pot or T’yoad 

| Pot. What does that mean ? 





acorns. 
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A curious instance of the result of phonetic 
spelling arises in the name of a field adjoin- 
ing Toad Pot. It is called on the plans 
Taper Close and called locally Tappa Cleas. 
Being a rectangular enslosure, inquiries led 
to its being found to have been originally 
Toad Pot Close, 7.e., T’yoad Pot Cleas, and 
so to T’yd-pi-cleas, and finally Tappa Cleas, 
which the plan drawer got finally to 
Taper Close. H. G. P. 


“Ware” Potatores (11 S. iii. 109).— 
The ‘E.D.D.’ gives the following definition 
under ‘* Ware’’ :— 

‘* (6). Potatoes are usually classed in three sizes, 
the largest being called ‘ ware,’ the next ‘ middlings,’ 
and the smallest ‘ chats.’ ” 

This use of the word is 
West Middlesex and Kent. 

Ernest B. SavaGe, F.S.A. 

S. Thomas’, Douglas. 





recorded trom 


Ware pctatoes mzan the best or large size. 
When potatoes are properly graded they are 
divided into three sorts—ware, middlings, 
chats. At times in a fruitful season a few 
monstrous ones ere thrown onone side, and 
termed bakers. These are the ones that sro 
baked and sold in the street at night— 
“all hot.” We also hear of ware or large 
asparagus ; the small in that case is called 
sprue. 

An old form of invoice used in 1847 
shows the use of the terms. 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 


“THe ALMIGHTY DotiaAR ”’ (11 S. iii. 109). 
—Washington Irving was not quite original 
in the use of this phrase. Farquhar in his 
‘Recruiting Officer,’ acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 1705, uses the similar phrase 
“ Almighty gold” (Act III. se. ii.). 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


JutiA PasTRAaNA (11 S. iii. 29, 94).— 
An interesting account of this person in life, 
and after death, is given in Frank Buck- 
land’s ‘Curiosities of Natural History’ 
Fourth Series, pp. 40 et seq. . B. 

Upton. 


JaMES JANEWAY (11 S. iii. 129).—The 
following may afford a clue, James Janeway 
was curate of Great Mongeham, Kent, in 
1705, and was succeeded by Edward Lloyd, 
1706. (‘ Arch. Cant.,’ vol. xv. p. 358). 

James Janeway, A.M., rector of Wootton, 
Kent, 4 Feb., 1712, obt. July, 1739. In the 
chancel is a memorial to him. He was also 





by dispensation rector of Aldington, Kent, 
Kent,’ | 


June, 1708-39 (Hasted’s ‘ Hist. 


vols. viii. and ix.). At 38. vi. 41 there is a 
Mr. Jeunaway mentioned in a diary of Sir 
John Knatchbull 14 Dec., 1688/9, in con- 
nexion with James II. and Faversham. 
R. J. FyNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Notes on Books, Kr. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, &c. By Sir Bernard Burke 
and Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison & Son.) 

In _ his introduction to this year’s ‘ Peerage’ Mr. 

Ashworth Burke lays stress on the three principal 

features affecting his subject during the past 

year: (i.) the demise of the Crown; (ii.) the 
proposed reform of the House of Lords ; (iii.) the- 
proper safeguarding of the status of the Baronet- 
age. He adds a fitting eulogy on the late King, 
and a tribute to our reigning Monarch, also a 
word of sympathy with our Queen on the death 
of her brother, and an anticipation of the glories 
of the coming Coronation. Most of this matter 
is, of course, public property, but the recom- 
mendations as regards the future of the baronetage: 
are not generally known, and should be of special 
interest to those concerned. The Royal Warrant 
for an authorized Roll of the Baronetage is printed 

in full on page 2467. 

The obituary list of Peers for 1911 numbers 
16 titles, and of these two become extinct (viz... 
Avonmore and Borthwick). Of Baronets, 40 
have died and 6 titles become extinct. 

We pass to a few criticisms of this excellent 
book of reference, which we find on the whole the 
most ample and accurate of its species. 

We think the guide to Relative Precedence 
both useless and unintelligible. It must cost 
somebody a great deal of time and labour to 
prepare it year by year; after half-an-hour’s: 
study we failed to understand why the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is 993, Mr. Asquith 995a, 
Sir Samuel Walker, Bart., 996, and the Duke of 
Norfolk 1,000, while the Duchess of Fife is 3, the 
Duchess of Argyll 10, and the Duke of Connaught 
has no number to his name at all. Jerbai, the 
son of an Indian magnate, has 62,675 affixed to 
his name, without taking into consideration 
sisters or brothers, uncles or aunts of the same: 
rank. We should like to see this section of the 
book replaced by an ordinary Index containing 
each name and a page reference. It would be 
more useful and less complicated. The services 
of the expert concerned with Relative Rank 
might, we think, be usefully devoted to the 
checking of the coats of arms with their blazons.. 
as we notice several slips in this respect upon a 
casual survey. Mr. Burke does not yet give us 
his authority for the creation of the Viscounty of 
Suirdale in the Donoughmore family, to which 
we called his attention last year. This is, we 
presume, due to the principle of accepting what 
is regarded by families themselves as trustworthy 
—a principle, perhaps, inevitable in the circum- 
stances. 

Here our grumbles must cease, and it only 
remains to congratulate Mr. Burke upon the 
great labour he must have bestowed on this 
valuable book of reference and upon the results 
he has achieved. 
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Psycho-Therapy and Quackery. By 

Robert M. Lawrence. (Constable & Co.) 
Le monde n’a jamais manqué des charlatans, 
and the chronicles of charlatanry will always 
have an interest as illustrating a curious phase 
of human nature, the willingness to be deceived 
(vult decipi) which has ever been characteristic 
of the populace. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Mr. Lawrence is able to show by abundant 
proofs that healing by suggestion has at all times 
played an important part in therapeutics, and | 
has brought together some curious instances of | 
similar mental epidemics. He points out, too, | 
the sad truth that it is by no means amongst | 
the lowest and least cultured classes of the} 
community that quackery finds its victims. | 
‘There is no place where the quack thrives and 
battens more vigorously than in New York. | 

Mr. Lawrence makes no pretensions to original | 
research, but has been industrious in consulting | 
cyclopedias and special treatises from which he 
has compiled many curious facts. As to the origin 
of the name quack-salver, the full form of the 
word, he gives some improbable conjectures. By 
all analogy this ought to mean one who salves 
(or cures) a quack, which is an old synonym for 
acatarrh or acold; but it is commonly inter- 
preted to mean, in defiance of its formation, one 
who quacks (as if puffs) his salves. We cannot 
endorse all the author’s view on the derivations 
of words. If laudanum is “a contraction of 
laudandum, something to be praised ”’ (p. 218), 
what becomes of the Greek lédanon? It is 
tempting, of course, to understand “‘ carmina- 
tive,” from carminare, as meaning to cure by 
charms (carmina) or incantations (p. 122). But 
those who know say that carminare here is from 
carmen, a wool-carder, with the idea of smoothing 
out or extenuating gross humours. On _ the 


| on 





whole, it is a sincere book and good for the 
times. 


THE CLARENDON PREss has puplished A Good 
Fight: the Original Version of * The Cloister and 
the Hearth, with a witty introduction by Mr. 
Lang. It is an interesting member of a specially 
interesting ‘‘ Library of Prose and Poetry ”’ half 
forgotten in many cases, but in no case deserving 
oblivion. The modern, and, we fear, hurried 
reader has been known to turn up his nose at 
this book, but we have no sympathy with him if 
ihe fails to see the great and moving qualities of 
iReade’s work. Whether it is good scholarship or 
not is another point, on which Mr. Lang dwells, 
perhaps, somewhat too lightly. But, after all, one 
does not need to be an authority on Erasmus, 
or even to have read his ‘ Colloquia,’ to enjoy 
‘A Good Fight.’ The book is immortal, and does 
not belong to the special library of learning. 


The Newspaper Press Directory (C. Mitchell 
& Co.) is as usual full of the latest information 
relating to the Press. Apart from the complete 
;and accurate list of papers and publications 
‘issued throughout the world, there are statistics 
.of the trade of our various Colonies and Depen- | 
dencies, most of these showing considerable | 
increase of trade with the United Kingdom. 
Accounts of British productions in India are not so 
favourable. Printed books in 1908 amounted to 





226,116l., but in 1909 amounted to only 214,9651., | 
while many other articles showed a far more | 


serious diminution, notably woollens and worsteds 
which in 1908 amounted to 1,909,112/., and in 
1909 fell to 760,9407. It is remarkable how level 
beer and ale remained ; in 1908 the amount was 
279,459/., in 1909 279,698/. The classified list 
of publications is interesting as indicating the 
tastes of the people. Anti-tobacco only supports 
one organ, but it is a ‘ Beacon Light,’ while that 
“naughty foreign weed ’’ supports six journals. 

he love for the comic does not diminish, for the 
list shows an increase of one; our Colonial 
interests have also one more organ; motoring 
requires one more paper, and needlework has one 
less. The growing interest in philately is shown 
by an increase of three journals ; theosophy shows 
an increase of one; brass band journals have 


| increased by two, and literature is represented 


by three less than in 1910. 

There arearticles by Mr. Alfred F. Robbins on 
‘ Newspaper Ideals and Individualities : a Retro- 
spective Review’; J. R. Charter writes on ‘ The 
Advertising Field To-day,’ and Dr. Hugh Fraser 
‘The Legal Year in its Relation to the Press.’ 
The obituary record includes Mr. Arthur Fraser 
Walter of The Times, Sir William Agnew of 
Punch, and Frederick Greenwood, founder of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, and others, of whom 
excellent portraits are given. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1911 
(Black), explains clearly and briefly what editors 
want. We wish it the widest circulation, and 
cannot conceive why freelances on the press con- 
tinue to worry papers with unsuitable articles 
when this little book, which costs only a shilling, 
would save them their futile effort in the sending 
of unsuitable matter. Stupidity of this sort is still 
common,‘ and editors have so much of their time 
wasted that they all owe a word of thanks to 
Messrs. Black for this publication. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


7 


Lane, E.C 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pee, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

CorkIGENDUM.—P. 154, col. 1, 1. 4, for ‘* Mac 
MICHAEL’S” read ‘‘ MacMIcHAEL.” 











